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aid his progress through the maze by saying to himself: "Turn to the
left, once to the right, twice to the left, double the distance, then goal."
The everyday application of this principle is apparent. Not only may
a teacher tell a would-be golf player about his stance, grip, and so on,
but the golf player in attempting to improve his stroke may talk to him-
self as a part of the total preparation for his swing. That is, he takes
over the role of instructor and directs his own behavior from his inner
forum of thought. The important matter apparently is that the skill can
be broken up into units of movement that may be verbalized, and that
the verbal directions may actually guide or leadnhe kinesthetic-tactual
senses. Thus, even before a specific act is finished, the individual may say
"better to the right" or "an upswing" in regard to the next act. Second,
verbalization makes possible rehearsal in words between the various
trials at the motor skill itself.
Esper (1935, p* 446) has pointed out that this is not a one-sided affair.
He has shown that verbal learning itself is often improved by its as-
sociation with some manual movement. For example, in one experiment
the subjects were asked to recite verbally certain manual movements
they had already learned rather thoroughly. Many of them did best when
they indulged in incipient finger movements. (The manual skill had in-
volved certain finger movements over an apparatus of keys to be pressed
down.) On the other hand, some subjects apparently did not need or
use this additional manual cue to the proper sequence of verbal recital.
Frequently a combination of motor and verbal responses makes for ef-
ficiency in learning either motor or verbal skills. The limitations of using
only verbal instruction with reference to motor performance is uni-
versally recognized. Mere listening to directions from others or talking
to ourselves is no substitute for motor practice.
Another factor to note, however, is the evident" absence of verbal cues
in certain complex motor acts. Apparently in some types of "activity ver-
balization is no great help. We all know painters, sculptors, or skilled
manual laborers who cannot possibly verbalize their skills for themselves
or others. So, too, there are some types of activity which do not easily
acquire verbal labels. Certain of our feeling, emotional, and physiological
or systemic reactions are of this sort. Many phases of our covert be-
havior in this sense are peculiarly private because they cannot be ver-
balized. The very nonsocial nature of much of our visceral and emo-
tional activity is perhaps one reason why we do not communicate it. As
a result, general and rather vague terms come to define much of our
organic and emotional behavior. It is often of an avoidant, almost fan-
tastic, character. One reason why verbal control is limited in this area of
activity may be that the totality of such reactions cannot be easily broken
down into specific units of response, as is evident in those activities which